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the horses and donkeys prevailed. A typical
example of the period's idea of fun was to dress
the donkey's fore-legs in a pair of lady's knickers.
The travellers saluted the crowd on the pavement,
and the crowd saluted the travellers. The
salutations were seldom in the best of taste.
Indeed, the whole humour of the thing was of a
kind which this age could not tolerate. It was
that crowd-humour of London which Chaucer
knew and Shakespeare knew, and which per-
sisted until general education brought self-
consciousness and better deportment. It took
to its bed after Mafeking Night, and the general
use of the car gave it its final despatch.
Another mortality is the street-cry. Of all
the picturesque vendors, each with his peculiar
chant, who gave colour to the streets, we have
now only the lavender-woman and the muffin-
man. But when I recall my childhood, and the
blurred streets of those days, I hear the cry of
the salt-man who, with donkey and barrow,
hawked salt which he cut as required from one
large block. I hear the las^ faltering accents of
the penny pie-man. I hear the sweep's mourn-
ful herald of his presence, and the coal-man was
heard "with cadence deep" in my day as in
Dean Swift's day. The milk-woman, carrying
her cans on a yoke, could be heard with her
"Mee-yul-koo," and one of the terrors of my
young life was an unseen creatuje which went